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Abacus Institute Studies 
"Best Thing Since Braille' 



By FRANK BROWNING They told me they did not have one and that It 

Kernel Star* Writer would be Impossible to put one Into Braille. Fred 

, , _ Orlssoni has written one and had it printed In 

They have come from Belgium, Japan, Braille." 

Korea, Haiti, and the United States to study Mr. Griwronl Is the director of the Abacus In- 

a better method of doing arithmetic. From thb •ummer. He, too, is blind. 

n_*i.iw- . 0 . „ _ ... . Fred Drexler, another Institute member from 

Portland , Maine, and Santa Rosa, California, California, is a public school teacher who has a 
they are here to study the work of a blind class for the blind in a Junior high school. Drexler 
man, Tim Cranmer, who developed what may 14 what is known as a “resource” man. In a sense 
, f ., , f. , . . the word has a duel meaning. In his Job he must 

be the biggest thing for the blind since the ^ave the “resources" to change printed classroom 
introduction of Braille. material into Braille, and he must have the “men- 

Who are they? They are men and women. t* resources ' and Ingenuity to solve the many 
many of whom who are considered legally blind, P r ° bl «« s confronting blind students In a public 
and they have come to learn the use of a modem 5Cho ? ' 

type abacus — the age old Oriental calculator. For Among the things Drexler does are copying ex- 
the most part they are teachers of the blind In ““‘nations, class notes, mimeograph supplements, 
public schools and rehabilitation centers through- and other written material on a Braille writer. The 

out this country and abroad who have come to the ? raUle ***** 18 * a blln ? wbat a , t . ype J rl ^ r 
UK Abacus Institute is to a man with normal sight. It prints Braille 

The reason for using the abacus In arthmetlc paper ° r can ma ^ e a master 

problems lies in the fact that mathematics is the whicb can * ?“*““** plastic * he ? te 
blind man’s nemesis. Until the introduction of this Drexler said that his Job was one of compen- 
new type abacus, the blind man was dependent * tln ® disadvantages of a lack of vision. 

upon a variety of complicated devices for working ^ ob ' he a hlK 1 deRree of mi Pro- 

slmple math problems. ***** on “» individual basis. 

v P Amol Iocca, from Pittsburgh does work similar 

Henry Kruse, an Abacus Institute participant, to Dexel’s. He Is a home teacher. Like Dexel, he is 
said, "We hope the Abacus will do for arithmetic a resource man, but he must go Into the blind 
what Braille has done for reading for the blind.*’ people’s homes and there help them to solve their 
Kruse, who works at the State Orientation problems. His biggest problem, he says, is with 
Center for the Adult Blind in California, said that people who deny having problems of their own. He, 
his job Is to help blind adults adjust to life. Most like Kruse, Is blind. 

of the people he works with have been blinded Among three Institute members from Japan is 
during adulthood; he, therefore, has to help them one man who manufactures abacuses. The abacuses 
to readjust to a life it may have taken 20, 30, or 40 used in the Institute, however, are manufactured 
years to build. in Kentucky. 

With the knowledge of the abacus he gets at While the abacus is designed to work the simple 
the Institute, he hopes to teach adults how to arithmetical problems of adding, substractlng, mul- 
handle such matters as making budgets, working tlplying, and dividing, it is useful In many of the 
every-day mathmatical problems, and solving the basic steps of Algebra and higher math, 
numerous arthimetlcal problems of ordinary living. There Is also an entire Braille system for 
Kruse said, “About six years ago I wrote to higher math including advanced geometry, trig- 
the Division of the Blind of the Library of Con- onometry, caluclus, and other areas. Braille is even 
gress, and I asked them for a book on abacuses, used for the Greek letters in advanced math. 



Freshman Registration 

Incoming freshmen are on campus every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday through July 24 registering for classes. Patty Wlthelmus of 
Vine Grove receives help from Eugene Huff of the College of Educa- 
tion as she prepares her schedule. 



Breathitt Dedicates 
UK Dairy Center 



Gov. Edward T. Breathitt told a crowd of about 500 at 
Tuesday’s dedication of the University’s Coldstream Dairy 
Center that it represented “another right step in the direction 
toward a billion dollar farm economy for our state.” 

Dr. William A. Seay, dean of 
the college of agriculture and standing of the future, 

director of the Experiment Sta- “ We have Pledged ourselves to 

tion, and Dr. A. D. Albright, ex- P ush wlth a11 Possible measures 
ecutive vice president of the Uni- and & H Possible speed to- 

versity, accepted the center from ward the day when our farm 

the Commonwealth of Kentucky economy will reach the billion 
for the University. d °H ar mark annually. 

The center, which Is expected “This Is a great undertaking 
to be in full operation In Septem- and one tb at will require the 
ber or October, cost approximate- finest leadership, the most lmag- 
ly $240 000 ination, and the best brains we 

Gov. Breathitt said the cen- can muster - 11 wiU ateo 
ter “and the action it signifies dedication and hard work 

can and will have a great impact on the part °* a * arge number 
on dairy farming and the dairy- of **>&*." °° v - Breathitt said, 
ing industry in Kentucky." He said the campaign must uti- 

After noting the steady in- lize the great leadership avail- 

crease in dairy products cash re- able at UK and the extension 

ceipts since World War II, the service. 

Governor expressed his confl- The Kentucky governor then 
dence in the continued growth praised Dr. Seay for the “active 

“because of the research facili- part he is taking in the work of 
ties at this center, because of the Kentucky Agricultural De- 
higher producing cows, and be- velopment Commission In organ- 
cause of better and new markets." lglng personnel and effort 
Pointing out the state's location throughout Kentucky." 

SS «•* ■"•«■*« ...d ,h, ,«„« 

position to provide tood to much to h * ve J b ““ on , d “' U '. ,um 
of this population." lh * ,7”*“ 

The Oovernor continued, “I tip •* 

..... . . . ... means leadership, it means hard 

my hat to the combined vision , , . .... .. 

, , . , , , work, and, above ail, it means the 

and efforts of dairy leaders and ’ .... , „ . 

..... . ... . combined efforts of all Kentucki- 

affiliates at the University and 

elsewhere in the state for their *“*■ 

successful efforts in establishing Most of the more technical •*- 
this research facility. perlmental work will be con- 

“I think it indicates that Ken- tinued at the old dairy center on 
tucky is thinking about the fu- the main experiment station 
lure and that we have an under- farm. 



Loan Fund Established 
In Memory Of Dr. Webb 

A student loan fund has been established in memory of 
Dr. William S. Webb, nationally known UK physicist and 
archaeologist who died last February. 

Dr. Elbert W. Ockerman, chair - 
manman of the University's 
Committee on Scholarships and 
Student Loans, said the project 
was initiated by Dr. Charles E. 

Snow, professor of anthropology. 

The fund will be sustained by 
gifts from former students and 
professional friends of Dr. Webb. 

Ockerman said the new fund 
will provide Interest-free loans of 
ISO to $$00 to full-time students 
of sophomore standing and above 
who require financial assistance 



SATURDAYS 

UK Offices Close , 

Classes Continue 

Administrative and service of- 
fices at the University are no 
longer open on Satudays, due to 
a revised work schedule initiated 
at the beginning of the new fiscal 
year. 

Adoption of the schedule pro- 
vides a basic five-day, 40-hour 
week for all UK office personnel. 
The schedule coincides with the 
work schedules of many, busi- 
nesses, schools, and city, county 
and state governmental units, 
"resulting in more efficient con- 
tact with them," Dr. John W. 
Oswald, UK president, said. 

The revised work schedule will 
not interfere with Saturday class 
schedules. 



to meet educational expenses. 
Preference will be given students 
majoring in anthropology who 
are recommended by the depart- 
ment chairman. Dr. Frank J. 
Essene. 

Contributions to the loan pro- 
gram should be payable to the 
W. 8. Webb Memorial Honor 
Loan Fund. 

Dr. Webb, a Fayette County 
native, was graduated from UK 
In 1001 1 and Joined the physics 
department faculty in 1906. He 
became head of the department 
in 1914 and added to his duties 
In 1927 by accepting the chair- 
manship of the anthropology and 

* archeology department. 

I His scientific work ranged from 

* Investigations of Indian mounds 
1 to consultation for the federal 

* government at Oak Ridge, Tenn 



Convention Set'tion 

The middle four pages of this 
week's Kernel are devoted to the 
Republican National Convention, 
which will begin Monday In San 
Francisco. 

This special section is the first 
of a series of in-depth features 
entitled “Comment and Com- 
mentary," which will be publish- 
ed once a month in the fail Ker- 
nel. 

The purpose of the series, as 
its name implies, is to comment 
on important issues and events 
of the times. The editors of the 
Kernel invite all students and 
faculty members Interested to 
contribute to this series. 



Shade 

Apparently the yard of tlie new 
law school building will be well 
shaded if the “This Tree to Re- 
main” signs er reeled near several 
trees are headed. The new build- 
ing will be located at the Gra- 
ham Avenue entrance to the 
campus. 



Men are now busy oil the ear aval ion work lor the new law building. 



I 

I 







Conventions Are Powerful Institutions 



By KENNETH GREEN 
I he Constitution doesn’t mention 
one word about conventions, but they 
have come to be one of the most 
powerful institutions in American 
'politics. 

Over the years, many observers, 
visitors, politicians, humorists, and 
writers have commented on conven- 
tions. Their comments range from in- 
rreduality and derisiveness to serious 
alarm and disdain. 

The Democrats held the first na- 
tional convention in the U.S. and 
those Andrew Jackson in 1832. His- 
tory thus recorded Jackson as the 
first convention nominee, who, inci- 
dentally, won the election. 

Prior to 1832, nominees were cho- 
sen by dosed Congressional caucuses. 
The origin of this word is disputed. 
Some claim it came from the Algon- 
quin Indian word “cau-cau-a-su,” 
meaning “adviser," while others con- 
tend that the term came from the 
Greek "kaukos," meaning a drinking 
cup. 

There were few roads, few news- 
papers, and little communication be- 
tween the states during the early years 
of the struggling nation. Consequent- 
ly, Congress took over the job of 
selecting presidential candidates. 

When "King Caucus" refused to 
nominate Jackson, the hero of New 
Orleans, such a storm of indignation 
and anger arose that Congress glad- 
ly relinquished its nominating power 
to a new political institution, the con- 
vention. 

Before adequate communications 
became widespread, it was quite pos- 
sible for a presidential aspirant to 
keep entirely out cf the picture and 
hide himself during a campaign. 

In 1840, his campaign manager ad- 
vised William Henry Harfbon’s party 
managers, “Let him say not one single 



advice 

and 

comment 

There is a lack of organized social 
events during the summer session at 
the University. Perhaps if one of the 
dorms would sponsor a jam session or 
some other undertaking, things would 
pick up. 

• • 0 

The Kernel feels that it’s a shame 
that all the rooms in the “Student" 
Center are taken up by conventions 
and cannot be used by students for 
classes in the summer. 



word about his principles or his creed 
—promise nothing. Let no committee, 
no convention, no town meeting ever 
extract from him a single word about 
what he thinks now or will do here- 
after. Let the use of his pen and ink 
be wholly forbidden." 

Harrison, who would have put to 
shame silent Calvin Coolidge, defeat- 
ed his more verbose opponent, Mar- 
tin Van Buren. 

A century later, when things were 
different, candidate Harry S. Tru- 
man said, "I expect to travel all over 
the country and talk at every whistle 
stop. We are going to be on the road 
most of the time from Labor Day to 
the end of the campaign.” 

He then proceeded to do as he 
had said he would, and wound up 
where he had started— at the White 
House. 

In the 1840 campaign Harrison 
may have acted like a wooden Indian, 
but his managers and party members 
certainly didn’t. A barrage of parades, 
cider parties, song fests, huge balls 
rolling from one city to another, 
bades, sashes, and lithographs invad- 
ed the country. 

This campaign made famous the 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler Tool” and 
"Log Cabin and Hard Cider" slogans 
familiar to every American history 
scholar. 

After his defeat. Van Buren could 
only complain sorrowfully that he 
had been “lied down, drunk down, 
and sung down.” 

In the 1884 Democratic convention 
in Baltimore, “fictitious symbols” and 
“displays and appeals insulting to the 
judgment and subversi’ e of the intel- 
lect of the people” were condemned. 

“Drafting” has long been a fast 
orite s|x>rt of politicians. Zachary 
Taylor was more than a little sur- 
prised when a visitor at his tent on 
a Mexican War battlefield toasted 
him as the next president. The gen- 
eral replied, “Stop your nonsense and 
drink your whiskey.” 

The entire country was astounded 
when Franklin Pierce was nominated 
by the Democrats in 1852. “Here- 
alter,” Stephen Douglas 'commented, 
"no private citizen is sale.” 

The eaily conventions were oil- 
limits to outsiders, hut eventually the 
bars were dropped and the public 
was allowed to enter and sec for it- 
self. 

In I860, Norman Judd, a Lin- 
coln supporter, recruited a consider- 
able cheering section by counterfeit- 
ing tickets to the gallery. 

Because ol the wide audiences to- 
day s conventions chaw by way of tele- 
vision. ladio, and the national news- 



j»apers and magazines, conventions 
and campaigns have been toned down 
somewhat. 

In the 1881 election, for instance, 
the main issues were Grover Cleve- 
land's illegitimate child versus James 
G. Blaine's corruption. 

Republicans shouted, “Mai Ma! 
Where's my Pa? He's gone to the 
White House, ha, ha, ha!” while Detu- 
ne rats shouted back, "Blaine! Blaine! 
james A. Blaine! The continental liar 
from the State of Maine!" 

It was only early in the 20th cen- 
tury that candidates began using 
trains to campaign from. Thus the 
"whistle stop” campaign was born and 
the political vocabulary had another 
phrase to toss back and forth. 

Another famous phrase came into 
being during the 1920 Republican 
convention. The convention was dead- 
locked until Warren G. Harding 
emerged from the "smoke filled 
room" of party bigwigs as the candi- 
date. He went on to defeat his Ohio 
rival, |ames M. Cox. 

The first convention broadcasted 
was the Democratic Convention of 
1924, which was also the longest on 
record. “Alabama casts 24 votes for 
Underwood," began the gruelling roll 
call. Finally, on the 103rd ballot, John 
W. Davis was nominated to run 
against Galvin Coolidge. 

Madison Avenue advertising men 
have recently been engaged to project 
favorable images of the candidates, 
but, as the saying goes, “you can't 
beat a jxjlitician at his own game.” 
The image-makers in 1840 didn't have 
to say relevant or true things. “Log 
Cabin and Hard Cider” Harrison, for 
instance, drank gocxl bourbon (prob- 
ably stilled in Kentucky) and lived on 
a 2,000-acre estate. 

But the telegraph soon came along 
into wide use, and everybody had to 
reform. No longer could a candi- 
date's backers reshape his actions and 
words to present a certain image. 
They had to report correctly what 
hapuened and try their best from 
there. 

Extensive use of the radio in an 
election came in 1928. New Yorker 
A1 Smith's words were beamed out 
to the people all over the nation, but 



he fell to victorious Hetbcii Hoover. 

Many lac tots entered into the de- 
feat. but ex|>erts generally agree that 
a major one was Smith’s city accent 
which was carried to every city, small 
town, and rural section in the coun- 
try. It was this accent that represen- 
ted a threat to the old way of life 
which helped defeat Smith at the 
hands ol the common folk. 

But Hoover himself succumbed to 
the radio in 1932. The people, dis- 
contented with the conditions brought 
on by the Depression, melted before 
Franklin I). Roosevelt's magnetism 
as he pledged himself to “a new deal 
for the American |>eople.” 

The first public opinion poll ap- 
|>earecl in the 193fi election. The Lit- 
erary Digest's survey predicted a vic- 
tory for Republican Alf Landon. 
Thus, for the first time, public polls 
predicting the outcome of an elec- 
tion were wrong, and Roosevelt re- 
turned to the White House by a land- 
slide. 

Television viewers first saw a con- 
vention on their screens in 1948. That 
year they also watched the primaries, 
the campaign, and parts of the elec- 
tion itself. From then on TV Itcgan 
to reach more and more millions with 
its national political coverage. 

Conservatives prophesied that TV' 
would destroy the old fashion, hell- 
raising convention, but they were 
wrong as usual. T he conventions only 
got bigger and more ambitious. 

In the last four campaigns, can- 
didates have taken to the air, as well 
as the roads and rails. In I960, for 
instance, Richard M. Nixon cam- 
paigned in all 50 states, but his re- 
ward was defeat by a hair. 

This 1964 campaign promises to 
be a contest packed with excitement, 
tension, and basic 'issues. Barry Gold- 
water is almost as certain to carry the 
Republican banner as Lyndon John- 
son is the Democratic standard. 

And coverage promises to be big- 
ger and better than ever as camera- 
men, re|X)iters, and mass media com- 
mentators follow candidates and cam- 
paigners all over the nation in a race 
to see who will gel the right to live 
at the White House for the next four 
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h Comment and Commentary 



Soul Searching In San Francisco 

By BILL GRANT It is also this thinking that cause 

I ' f r__ M n rockefeller and others to think thl 

New Deal, Ran Francisco’s Cow Goldwater , Scranton Symbolic ' 

i will be the scene of one of The then, are Incidental 

. .. , , Issues. What Ooldwater la offerlr 

igge.i community sonl search- n £*»/■/ party. In short. Is a proposal for It 

in history when the 1964 Re- fJJ tllStOriC iCepilOtlCCin OWlIt him lead It In a counter-revolution i 

f iL ^ " * iKo fnnri of aoolal wntinmir And 1 



enter the campaign and rescue the party 
for the progressives. 

But these men are merely the sym- 
bols of that deeper split In the party. It 
is a split that has existed in the party 
under different names and In different 
forms since Its beginnings. 

Clinton Rossiter, the Cornell polit- 
ical scientist and historian, has noted that 
the Republican Party began as a loose 
coalition of dissenting interest that were 
united only In trying to oppose the ex- 
tension of slavery Into the territories. 

The OOP did not start as the con- 
servative. business-oriented party that Is 
its reputation. But in the 1960's the busi- 
ness interests gained control of the party, 
and they have been in conflict with the 
progressive wing of the party ever since. 
Since the New Deal it has been charac- 
terized ir; the split between the Old Ouard 
and the so-called Modem Republicans. 



and with Sen. Arthur Vandenberg of 
Michigan on foreign policy. 

The personal difference, then, In this 
convention between Sen. Goldwater, on the 
one hand, and Gov. Scranton and former 
Ambassador Lodge, on the other, would 
not justify the conclusion that a great 
historic tasuc is at stake In San Francisco. 

If this were merely a struggle for 
personal power, for control of the party, 
or for the opportunity to let the conserv- 
atives have their try at President John- 
son. there would be much to be said by 
party leaders for nominating the Arizona 
senator, even on the first ballot. 

The “historic issue,” however. Is 
whether one of the two major political 
parties is ready to hand over the leader- 
ship and machinery of the party to a 
man who is in genuine disagreement with 
the present way of dealing with the for- 
eign, social, and economic problems of the 
United States — and all that would mean 
in terms of commitments at home and 
abroad. 

It is reasonably accurate to conclude, 
from what Goldwater has said and writ- 
ten, that he would like to divide the polit- 
ical arena into two houses: the liberals 
and the conservatives. 

Goldwater wants to take the wide 
range of opinions that make up both 
parties and to divide them Into these two 
areas. In short, he wants the Republican 
Party to decide what it stands for, and 
he wants the decision to be for the con- 
servatives. 

It is this process, called the polariza- 
tion of political opinion, that is causing 
the agony within the party and among 
the party’s progressives who reoognlze 
Goldwater's candidate strength and his 
Probability as the party's standard bearer 



RANTON 



Is It Over? 

The National Broadcasting Company 
currently gives Sen. Barry Goldwater 713 
first ballot votes to 17S tor Gov. William 
Scranton. Only 655 votes are needed to 
nominate. Scranton, by all counts, is fall- 
ing short in his bid to steal votes pledged 
to Goldwater. 



LODGE AND EISENHOWER 
Memories of another oatt 



“Although the split can be captained 
in terms of sectionalism, the olaas system, 
and economic alms and hhrM<C Prof. 
Reostler says, “at b s t to m fhe split la Re- 
publicanism is one of principle. 

“It is. in a word, ideological and the 
dividing line runs roughly but visibly be- 
tween those who, like Oov Dewey and 
the New York Herald Tribune, are really 
quite comfortable at home with the new 
responsibilities created by Roosevelt and 
Truman, and those who. like Sen. Hick- 
enloopcr and the Chicago Tribune, are not. 

This split also appears as one be- 
tween the sophisticated conservatism of 
corporation executives and the traditional 
conservatism of small-town leaders.’* 

The economic reforms of FDR’s New 
Deal and the foreign policy reforms of 
Harry 8. Truman’s Pair Deal only opened, 
and dee pend the split between the Repub- 
lican conservatives who dominated the 
party in Congress while It was the Re- 
publican progressive* (after Alf London’s 
19M nomination) who got the parl«rs pres- 
idential nomination. 



SEN BARRY GOLDWATER 
Deepens the historic split 



then diifted Into a policy of uncontrolled 
exploitation. 

►It rallied from this low under th* 
reforming impulse of Teddy Roosevelt only 
to divide again over its owu reforms and 
fall apart in the campaign of 1913. leav- 
ing the Democratic candidate, Woodrow 
Wilson, to win the presidency with less 
than 43 percent of the popular vote. 

► It produced some of the most per- 
ceptive prophets of the new international- 
ism in Henry L. St I— on. EUtui Root, and 
Charles Evans Hughes and then proceed- 
ed to drown them in the isolation of Hard- 
ing and Coolldge 

The issue* Mas, are tied to Ben. 
Goldwater and CU». Hsesatssi, As the only 



still la the running, they have become, 
as it were, the standard bearer* la this 
ideological conflict. 

Sen. Ooldwater now seems certain to 
capture the party’s nomination. Whether 
he can capture the party remains to be 

seen. 

It is for this reason that Oov Scran- 
ton threw his hat in the ring after 
numerous statements that he would not. 
and that Ambassador Lodge came flying 
home from South Vietnam after saying he 
would not. 

Gov. Scranton and Mr. Lodge repre- 
sent the Eastern, rich, iateraationalisi. 
New Deslish, reformer wfog of the party. 
It is significant that I>odge acted simi- 
larly In 19*2 when the conservatives under 
Men. Robert Taft were about to capture 
the nomination and turn the party to- 
waid isolationism. He flew then to Parts 
to couvincc Gen. Eisenhower that he must 



Most Republican political leaders, in- 
terested in maintaining as broad a base 
of appeal as possible, have been inter- 
ested in narrowing the split by compro- 
mise, not by nominating Ooldwater. 

Gon. Eisenhower, for example, who 
represented the progressive wing, reached 
out to compromise with Sen Taft, on 
the conservative wing, and Sen Taft com- 
promised with the liberals on social policy 
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Republican Candidates: Views On 
— Platform Wording May Be Key 




Arizona's Sen. Barry Goldwater Henry Cabot Lodge Richar . ixon 

Almost certain to get the nomination Came home to aid Scranton Conten er oi t e secon spot 



Civil Rights 



Cuba 



Poverty 



Foreign Aid 



Hu (tntrally taken a "states’ rights” 
approach to racial problems. Recently, re- 
versing an earlier view, stated It Is proper 
for the federal government to Intervene to 
Integrate local school systems. Asks that 
the government make more use of existing 
law. Called the public accommodations 
provision of the civil-rights bill "un- 
workable, unconstitutional, and a viola- 
tion of property rights.” Voted against tbis 
year’s civil-rights bill in the Senate. 



Called on the United States "to train 
and equip the Cuban refugees’’ and pro- 
vide adequate air cover for their shore 
Invasion. Said that "Cuba must be sealed 
off" to prevent outside support and pre- 
vent export of Castrolte subversion. Advo- 
cated marching “a detachment of marines” 
Into Cuba to turn on Guantanamo water. 



Says the poverty problem was caused 
by government restraints on the free-en- 
terprise system. To rrmove poverty, ad- 
vocates cutting government expenditures, 
cutting taxes, encouraging initiative — “Let 
this system of ours work and it will pro- 
duce all the jobs that are needed.” Pro- 
poses a "frontal attack” against “the Santa 
Claus of something for nothing.” 



Asserts that the average American Is 
not satisfied with the results of the for- 
eign-aid program. Proposes using foreign 
aid as a "rifle” aimed at specific areas in 
an effort to make gains over the Soviets. 
Suggests channeling foreign-aid money 
Into technical assistance and into the 
Peace Corps concept. 



Described civil rights as “I central issue 
of our times.” Proposed the use of the full 
powers of the federal government to end 
segregation in public schools, public eat- 
ing places, and public facilities. Called for 
more Negroes in the foreign service. Said 
such moves would “improve our relations 
with foreign countries considerably.” 



Urged “patience and restraint” by the 
United States while the Organization of 
American States attempted to solve the 
problem effectively. Bui said that United 
States aid to anti-Castro Cubans could 
lead to war. Repudiated proposals to 
strengthen anti-Castro forces, cautioning 
that It could open the way for interven- 
tion by other powers and would “violate 
the trust that Latin-American countries 
had in the United States.” 



Called for wiping out “pockets” of un- 
employment in the unemployment areas, 
especially In areas where coal mining 
has been declining for more than a dec- 
ade. Said the United States “cannot afford 
any unemployment at all,” listing the 
many things he says need to be done to 
"keep us ahead in the world struggle.” 



Said American money goes farther 
when added to that of other conti ibutors 
in the UN assistance programs, empha- 
sized that working through the UN, the 
United States avoids "unpopularity caused 
by the fear that our aid will involve the 
recipient nation in the big power strug- 
gle.” Called for expanded UN programs 
to produce an effective international 
program. 



Supported the civil-rights bill, but urges 
“responsible civil-rights leaders to take 
over from th» extremists.” Says demon- 
strations and boycotts have set Americans 
against Americans, creating "an atmos- 
phere of hate and distrust.” Opposes as 
"artificial and unworkable” the transfer of 
students to other schools to remedy racial 
Imbalance. 



Calls for a “selective emnargo” against 
foreign companies that trade with Cuba to 
break Castro’s grip on Cuba. Failing this, 
suggests the United States try every meas- 
ure short of all-out blockade or invasion, 
possibly rutting off Soviet oil shipments 
by use of force. Said, however, such 
measures should be put off as long as 
possible. 



Expressed determination to develop ef- 
fective programs “in which areas of 
chronic unemployment can be restored to 
healthy, productive units of our economy.” 
Called on builders to develop a “dynamic 
program to eradicate slum and blighted 
areas.” Rejects President Johnson’s anti- 
poverty program as a "cruel hoax,” used 
as a “political gimmick.” 



Says foreign aid cannot be justified un- 
less it serves political ends, adding It is a 
powerful instrument “to reward our 
friends and punish our enemies.” Calls for 
a "reevaluation” of foreign aid, suggesting 
it is spread far too broadly without dis- 
tinguishing between “neutrals” and 
"friends.” Says it should not “subsidize 
socialism abroad.” 



Education 



Defense 



Social 

Welfare 



Opposes federal aid to education as un- 
constitutional and has always voted 
against programs of such aid. Contends 
federal aid must ultimately lead to federal 
control. Says "no policy advocated by any 
radical in Washington” can solve the edu- 
cational problems in the United States; 
fears federal aid would take educational 
responsibilities from the parents. 



Says the administration has “deliber- 
ately misled” Americans on defense 
strength. Says that no new weapons sys- 
tems have been introduced and that the 
entire manned-bomber force “faces obso- 
lescence over the next few years.” Says 
the defense secretary’s "ledger-sheet lead- 
ership is leading to a deterrent gap in the 
next decade.” 



Voices concern that medical care for the 
aged will undrrruine the basis of the 
American family, saying “the children 
will no longer be responsible for tbeir 
parents." Has opposed medicare under 
social security and suggests that participa- 
tion in social security might be made vol- 
untary. Has voted for past social security 
legislation but wants to "correct” it. 



Called for excellence in education, say- 
ing “if it means public funds, then public 
funds ought to be available.” Feels that 
federal aid should be used for school con- 
struction to “liberate local money for 
teachers’ salaries.” Supports indirect aid 
to nonpublic schools for such things as 
textbooks, hot lunches, and transportation 
costs 



In the face of what was termed “the 
Communist objective of world domina- 
tion,” said the United States must remain 
strong by working through the UN and 
the Western allies. Emphasized continuing 
and building military power backed up by 
“overwhelming economic power.” Ranked 
this as “first priority” to guarantee that no 
nation would ever dare attack. 



Termed medical care for the aged “the 
highest priority challenge In the United 
States.” Hailed progress toward a “well- 
rounded, integrated social-security pro- 
gram.” Called for a "well-conceived 
health-insurance program,” federal aid 
for hospital construction, and widened 
social-security coverage. Proposed a "wel- 
fare society without • welfare state.” 



the federal government should 
limit its education aid to construction and 
never provide direct subsidies to teachers. 
Says federal responsibility in education 
“looks good on paper, but it won’t work,” 
because it risks impairing local responsi- 
bility and opens the way to federal con- 
trol. Says the government can help finance 
bond programs for new construction. 



Says constant examination of the de- 
fense posture is necessary. Rut contends 
the time will never arrive” when the 
over-all strength of the United Slate* de- 
fenses would not be sufficient to deter the 
Soviets from the risk of attack. Says the 
Soviets would not be able “in the fore- 
seeable future” to knock out the United 
deterrent power. 



Opposes medickl care for the elderly 
Administered through Mielal security, my - 
»n* it would leave out several million 
needy; also says it would "open the door 
for socialized medicine.” Favors a program 
allowing “complete freedom of choice” to 
participate or to provide for their own 
protection individually under private pro- 
grams. 
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The Big Issues 
To Convention 



OTHER KEY FIGURES TO PLAY 
MAJOR ROLE IN CONVENTION 



Dark Horse 

Originally a sporting term, the 
expression “dark horse,” was in 
use in 1832, referring to a horse 
which won a race to the surprize 
of everyone. 

Hamilton Fish, at various 
times a U. S. congressman, sena- 
tor, governor of New York, and 
Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Grant, was the first person 
known to have applied the term 
to politics. 

Speaking on behalf of a little 
known presidential aspirant, Fish 
declared, “We want a log-split- 
ter, not a hair-splitter; a flat- 
boatman, not a flat-statesman; 
log cabin, coonskin, hard cider, 
old Abe, and dark horse — 
HURRAH!” 

The expression entered the 
general political vocabulary in 
1876. 



Kentucky's Sen. Thruston B. 

Morton (above) will be the Re- 
publican Party’s permanent con- 
vention chairman. He will as- 
sume his duties Tuesday in San 
Francisco. Wisconsin’s Rep. Mel- 
vin R. Laird (below) is chair ma n 
fo the convention’s platform 
drafting committee. There are 
100 members on the committee. NEW Y()RK (AP > “ The Re- 
publican Party has authorized 
1,308 dal «t«tes and l , tns slter- 

M.irtmn July I 3. 



Gov. William Scranton 
Eleventh-hour bid too late? 



Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller 
Divorce, remarriage hurt chances 



Feels “very strongly” about civil rights. 
Insists that his party commit Itself to “the 
real equality of men . . . not only philo- 
sophically . . . but as a practical and 
everyday occurrence.” Said the "national 
conscience blushes” because Negroes are 
denied free and equal treatment. Sup- 
ported the civil-rights bill before Con- 
gress. 



Says the states should take the leader- 
ship in civil-rights legislation but endorses 
the use of federal troops to hack up fed- 
eral court desegregation decisions. Called 
the civil-rights bill "the greatest step to- 
ward freedom and equality” In the United 
States since the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. 



GOP Process 
For Selection Of 
Convention Delegates 

How the GOP selects its dele- 
gates to the convention: 

1. Each state gets four dele- 
gates at large. 

2. Each state gets an at-large 
delegate for each U. S. repre- 
senative at large. (Kentucky has 
no at-large representatives.) 

3. Each state that went for 
Nixon-Lodge in 1960 or has since 
elected a Republican senator or 
governor gets six extra at-large 
members. (This gives Kentucky 
a total of 10 at-large delegates.) 

4. Each Congressional district 
casting at least 2,000 votes either 
for Nixon in 1960 or a GOP Con- 
gressional candidate in the last 
Congressional race gets a vote. 
(All Kentucky Congressional dis- 
tricts qualify.) 

5. Each district casting at least 
10,000 votes for Nixon in 1960 or 
for a Republican Congressional 
candidate in the last race gets 
and additional vote. (All Ken- 
tucky districts qualify.) 



Urges “hemispheric action” against 
Castro and auggests as basic policy the 
removal of Soviet power from Cuba, pre- 
vention of Caatroite subversion in Latin 
America and restoration of "free choice to 
Cubans.” Favors the use of force at the 
“right time” aa a valid part of Interna- 
tional diplomacy. But says the use of ma- 
rines to restore Guantanamo water would 
be “foolish, silly.” 



Favors “some sort of blockade” against 
Cuba which would prevent Cuba from 
exporting subversion In the hemisphere 
and would check Its ability to build up 
military strength. Urges United States 
allies not to trade In strategic materials 
w ith Cuba but opposes cutting off food and 
medical supplies. Suggests ultimate pos- 
sible use of force. 



40 Pons of TV 
Equipment to S.F 

NEW YORK (AP) — Nearly 
1,500 employes of the three tele- 
vision networks, bringing 40 tons 
of equipment, including 30 cam- 
eras and 20 miles of cable, will 
arrive with the delegates for the 
1964 Republican convention in 
San Francisco. 

Newspapermen will use more 
thar 3,000 telephones and 325 
teletypewriter lines; there will 
be 264 radio circuits. 



Contends that the free-enterprise sys- 
tem provides the climate for solving the 
problems of unemployment and economic 
growth. But aays “we have to put the 
floor under” the unfortunate victims of 
poverty and we cannot allow them to suf- 
fer. Charges that the administration’s 
"war on poverty” looks like a. “public- 
relations effort.” 



Is committed to rooting out the causes 
of poverty. But was at first concerned and 
“bothered” by President Johnson's “war 
on poverty.” Opposes establishing a new 
commission and favors a coordinating 
body to work through existing agencies 
and departments. Called on President 
Johnson to increase aid to Appalachia — 
which he did. 



Urges more selectivity in foreign-aid 
disbursement and suggests concentrating 
on nations prepared to "cooperate and 
help themselves.” Advocates replacing 
government assistance with more private 
Investment and more technical assistance, 
offering "better markets at more stable 
prices.” and persuading other advanced 
countries to do the same. 



Urges "more realistic” foreign-aid poli- 
cies to reduce the United States dollar 
drain w ithout reducing effectiveness of the 
program. Suggests more care in assuring 
that aid doesn't go through aided nations 
into nations with balance-of-payments 
surpluses. Calls on more European par- 
ticipation in foreign-aid program. Pro- 
poses slopping aid to “aggressor” nations. 



GOP Conventions 
1856 To 1964 



Year City 
1856— Philadelphia 
I860— Chicago 
1864- Baltimore 
1868 — Chicago 
1872— Philadelphia 
1876— Cincinnati 
1880— Chicago 
1884— Chicago 
1 888— Chicago 
1892— Minneapolis 
1896— St. Louis 

1900— Philadelphia 

1 901- Chit ago 
1908— < Jut ago 
1912- Chit ago 
1916— Chicago 
1920— Chicago 
1924— Cleveland 
1928— Kansas City 
1932— Chicago 
1936— Cleveland 
1940— Philadelphia 
1944— Chicago 
1948— Philadelphia 
1952— Chicago 
1956— San Francisco 
I960— Chit ago 
1964— San Francisco 



Nominee 

John C. Freemont 

Abraham Lincoln 

Abraham Lincoln 

Ulysses S. Grant 

Ulysses S. Grant 

Rutherford R. Ilayes .. 

James A. Garfield 

James G. Blaine 

Benjamin Harrison .... 
Benjamin Harrison .... 

William McKinley 

William McKinley 

Theodore Roosevelt .. 
William H. Taft 

William H. 1 alt 

Charles E. Hughes 

Warren G. Harding .... 

Calvin Coolidgc 

Herbert Hoover 

Herbert Hoover 

Allred M. Landon 

Wendell L. Willkie 

Thomas E. Dewey 

Thomas E. Dewey 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Richard M. Nixon 



Ballots 



Favors federal aid to education, but 
basically for higher education only. Op- 
poses putting the “federal government Into 
the business of running the state uni- 
versities.” Supported substantial increases 
in state aid to education and favored the 
use of public funds for parochial school 
transportation. Opposed the administra- 
tion's federal-aid approach. 



Supports federal aid to higher education 
on a basis “which does not destroy or 
damage local control.” Favored the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act four years 
ago, and the 1963 Higher Education Fa- 
cilities Act. To supplement the NDFA, 
recommends a "limited federal scholarship 
program.” 



While emphasising tbat the United 
States is “not a nation of belligerents." 
urges the Americans not to “abandon tne 
ultimate effort to free captive peoples.” 
Says in order to maintain troops in the 
“many dark, troubled patches” of the 
world. It must be done In the framework 
of a “muscular economic community of 
free nations.” 



Says the United States long-range mis- 
sile capability is “pretty good.” Says bis 
confidence in missile strength Is not 
shaken. Early in 1958, a Hockrfeller task 
force reported the United States was 
“rapidly losing its lead over the U.S.S.K. 
in the military race” and called for an 
additional 93 billion expenditure per year 
for several years. 



Advocates a “contributory system of 
medical care for senior citizens” under so- 
cial security, allowing them an option to 
c hoose direct federal government medical 
care or cash payments for those basing 
private Insurance. Would bring in the peo- 
ple not presently under social security 
by Joint federal and sUI« government 
payments. 



Approves of providing “more adequate 
medical rare for our older citizens.” Says 
the government has not fulfilled Its re- 
sponsibility in this field. But opposes such 
care financed by social security. As Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. worked to 
strengthen the Kerr- Mills program, the 
implementation of which was called "the 
most impressive of any state.” 



—Christian Science Monitor 
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Feminine Role In Politics Strengthened 



Smoke - filled Rooms 

Tk« promMil “■BMkrd-fllW 
rMND” In political t*n*m c»im u 
• by-product •? the l*p«bU«»n 
convention of ltM. After nniwe- 
oeWul attempts to nominate a 
candidate, mm lift*** top Ke- 
pabUcans fathered In a hotel 



Unlike little boys, little flrls rarely dream of growing up tc 
be President. The practical dears know it's a waste of Imagination. 
At least right now. 

But when Sen. Margaret Chase Smith’s name Is placed In 
nomination at the Republican National Convention, women will have 
moved ahead one Jump In the game of politics. 

Women have run for President before — but never seriously 
sought the nomination within a major party. 



Harding was nominated- 



Golden Gate 
Open Before, 
1956 and ’20 



political party to serve as a 
national convention executive 
director. 

After her defeat back In the 
‘80s, Belva Lockwood Is 
supposed to have said consolingly 
to her daughter: “The fact that 
a woman actually ran for Presi- 
dent, my dear, will give men 
something to think about for 
years to come." 

The political progress women 
have been making long after 
Belva Lockwood Is giving both 
men and women something to 
think about, GOP officials be- 
lieve. 



Victoria Claflln Woodhull 
made a couple o’ efforts In the 
1870s. Colorful, beautiful and 
enchanting, she campaigned for 
free love and equal rights for 
women. She got nowhere. 

Belva Lockwood, a respected 
and brilliant teacher and lawyer, 
was nominated by the National 
Equal Rights Party both in 1884 
and 1888. Not surprisingly, 
Benjamin Harrison and then 
Grover Cleveland beat her 
handily. 

In 1952 a Mrs. Linea Jensen 
ran on the George Washington 
Peace party. Her presidential 
campaign didn't get far, es- 
pecially after she announced she 
had just communicated with the 
father of our country. 



NEW YORK (AP) - Son Fran- 
citco has hosted two previous 
political presidential conven- 
tions. The Republicans nominated 
Dwight D. Eisenhower ond Rich- 
ard M. 94i xon in 1 956 ond the 
Democrats nominoted James M. 
Cox ond Franklin Roosevelt in 
1920. 

Queen of the convention cities 
is Chicago, with 23. Philadel- 
phia has hosted seven and St. 
Louis five. Three have been held 
in Baltimore and in Cincinnati; 
two in Cleveland, Kansas City, 
New York ond, of course, San 
Francisco; ond one in Charles- 
ton, Denver, Houston, Los 
Angeles and Minneapolis. 



Here’s the way It would look with • woman president. Actually, this 
la Congress* saaan Katharine 8L George (R-N.Y.) officiating behind 
the Seal of the President ef the United States at a state GOP meet- 
ing several years ago attended by President Elsenhower (not shown). 



Republican Convention Scorecard 



Senator Smith has been men- 
tioned before on the convention 
floor In relation to high national 
office. 

In 1952 Mrs. Clare Boothe 
Luce, a delegate from Connecti- 
cut. told the convention that It 
was "the desire of the women 
delegates and millions of 
Republican women throughout the 
nation that I should put into 
nomination for the vice presi- 
dency the name of Margaret 
Chase Smith.” 

However, she went on, Mrs. 
Smith asked her name be with- 
drawn rather than create divi- 
sion of loyalties since “It seems 
there Is to be one name placed 
in nomination." 



Alabama 



Connecticut 



Hawaii 



Congresswoman Clare fkHrthe 
Luce from Connecticut presented 
a major address at the 1944 
convention, the first time a 
speech was given by a woman 
at a national convention other 
than seconding speeches since 
1692 when Mrs. Foster had pre- 
dicted "We are here to skay.” 



Kansas 



Kentucky 



Malna 



Maryland 



A woman officiated as 
secretary of tne convention for 
the first time in 1948. the same 
convention In which a woman 
first nominated a presidential 
candidate— Sen. Raymond E. 
Baldwin of Connecticut. 



Montano 



Nevada 



N«w Hampshire 



Mrs. Katharine St. George be- 
came the first woman parliamen- 
tarian In 1956; Miss Josephine 
L. Good In 1960 was introduced 
as the first woman of any 



North Dakota 



lahoma 



WILL ROGERS’ OPINION 
NEW YORK (AP) - After view- 
ing a few political spectacles 
known es national nominating 
conventions, Will Rogers said, 
"As bad aa we are and ae funny 
aa we do things, we are better 
off (hen the other countries, no 
bring on more conventions." 



when It began nailing itself the 
Grand Old Party. The term was 
apparently taken from Grand 
Old Man. the nickname applied 
te England’s William Gladstone, 
then at the peak ef hie fame. 

The Democrats at Arst used 
the name GOP derisively, but the 
letters have Minor come Into the 
vocabuiarly. 



W#»t Virginie 



Wyoming 



9AD<J DVy 'dSJdAdtf jnQ IJTIfj :U01JDd£ U01JU9AU0J VDDJJCJTlddy 
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Mobley To 'Venture. For Victory' 



Yessin Named To Fill 
Head Golf Coach Post 



Terry Mobley is one of eight basketball players now work- 
ing out at Taylor University in Indiana in preparation to play- 
ing on the 1964 Venture for Victory basketball tour. 

Mobley, from Harrodsburg, will 

be a senior this fall. He has been ° ,ym P c ln th * various 

a part-time starter for Coach ro V n ,*• 

Adolph Rupp s Wildcats the past Jo, " ,n * MobI,,y on lh f lpam 
two years are Maoh Crenshaw and Jerry 

Venture for victory combines Waller. Georgia; Nolen Elite 
evangelism and basketball. Play- * an,a * : "“I?!!"*?) 

era are chosen from athletic Jeff S J" , ? ns v ‘ d 

skill, moral character, and ability ™ s0 "’ 81,1105 and C,yde 

to take part in evangelistic ser- Va " d , , ... .. 

vices in the countries they will D t on athletic d 1- 

^ rector and basketball coach, is 

The team will leave later this d, ^ tin . g the . team " . . .. 

month and w.ll visit Korea, For- lour la sa " ct °"^ by th< ! 

mosa, Hong Kong, and the Phil- T 

lippines, after a stop in Hawaii, ^asketbal 1 Federation the Na- 

It will compete with teams of tl ° nal c °l le 8‘ ate Athletic ^°c - 

ation, and the Amateur Athletic 

Union. 



Hmrv/cy Yessin. local golf professional and for the past 
year assistant coach of the Kentucky varsity golf team, has 
been elevated to the position of head coach of the links Wild- 
cats, UK Athletic Director Hernie A. Shively announced last 

‘ . . ing heavily on such hands as 

The Harlan native succeeds Dr. 

Leslie L. Martain, former. Dean 
of Men r.t the University who has 
headed the UK golf contingent 
since 1958. 

Yessin. remembered best by 
Kentucky sports fans as the 
colorful student manager of the 
UK basketball team during the 
"Fabulous Five" era, was a 
standout athlete at Harlan High 
school prior to coming to the 
University. He played basketball 
brelfly and baseball a couple of 
seasons and continued at the 
University until picking up a 
master’s degree in 1952. 

His interest in golf is long- 
standing. While stationed at Ft. 

Gordon, Ga„ during a service 
tour, he had the opportunity to 
help out the Master's course in 
Augusta. After his release from 
service, he became managing di- 
rector of recreation for the City 
of Frankfort and helped develop 
Juniper Hill Park. 

He took over his present posi- 
tion of golf professional and 
superintendent of course at Tates 
Creek Country Club in Lexington 
in 1958. In this capacity, Yessin 
directed building the course that 
is recognized as one of the best 
in the South and is the site of 
the Wildcats’ home matches. 

The new golf mentor, who be- 
comes the eight coach of record 
since the school first fielded a 
links team in 1930, immediately 
announced plans to upgrade the 
UK f', a program. “I feel encour- 
aged about the potential for a 
sound, winning intercolligate golf 
program at the University," Yes- 
sin declared. 

“There are enough good young 
golfers produced In this state to 
support a well-based program. In 
fact, more golf prospects grad- 
uate from our high schools each 
year than all other sports com- 
bined. We must go all out to keep 
these talented young people at 
home and recruit at least taro or 
three top flight prospects every 
year for the state university 
team,” he said. 

Yessin disclosed that two such 
prospects had already been sign- 
ed to Wildcat golf grants. They 
are Terry Hulette of Frankfort 
and Steve Potter of Louisville 
Atherton. Potter finished in the 
top five in the state high school 
golf tourney the past two years. 

In addition to recruiting, the 
Kentucky coach indicated key 
points in his upgrading process 
will be a year-round program— 
with fall and winter instruction 
and conditioning supplementing 
spring competition— and a step- 
ped-up, mandatory practice pro- 
gram. 

"We feel that this increased 
attention to perfecting the game 
of our golfers will offset the lack 
of good golfing weather in the 
early spring months when we 
must play,” he added. 

Yessin also pointed out that he 
is very much Interested in en- 
couraging all students of the 
University interested in playing 
intercollegiate golf to come out 
for the team. 

Only one letterman, No. I man 
Jim Gracey, lost from the luck- 
less 1963 team, but there is 
plenty of room for Improvement, 

Yessin feels. He said he is count- 



TERRY MOBLEY 



Algie Reece Resigns 
As UK Swim Coach 



OPEN UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 

Ser finis Restaurant 

AMERICAN and ITALIAN FOODS 
Open Daily: 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sunday Hours: Noon to 8:30 p.m. 

159 N. Lime Call: 255-4531 



Swimming Coach Algie 
Reece, a veteran of 14 seasons 
in directing the Wildcats, lias 
reluc f antly submitted bis res- 
ignation from the UK coach- 
ing staff to devote full time to 
his teaching activities. Ath- 
letic Director Bernie A. Shive- 
ly announced last week. 

The request for Reece to de- 
vote full time to teaching and re- 
search was made by Dr. Don 
Cash Seaton, chairman of the 
Department of Physical Educa- 
tion. 

Shively, in disclosing Reece’s 
change in assignment, comment- 
ed that “we feel Algie Reece has 
made a significant contribution 
to our overall athletic program 
during the many years that he 
hts been associated with us.” 

The UK Athletic Director said 
the change became effective July 
1 but no successor has been 
chosen. 

Reece came to the University 
in 1942 as an instructor in physi- 
cal education and served briefly 
prior to transfer inf across town 
to Transylvania College, where 
he remained until re-joining the 
UK staff in October, 195*. He 
now holds the rank of assistant 
professor in physical education. 

The resigning UK coach grad- 
uated from Lexington Henry 
Clay High School in 1929 and 
earned collegiate degrees of A.B. 
and M.A. from Transylvania and 
University respectively. He has 
virtually completed work on his 
doctorate degree from Indiana 
University. 



COME ON OUT! HAVE FUN 



At The Lexington Junior League 



ALGIE REECE 



Kernel Changes 

Changes are being made in the 
production end of your Kernel. 
Some of these are readily appar- 
ent while others are of the tech- 
nical nature. These changes are 
being made this summer to allow 
the paper to start daily offset 
production this fall. 

The first two issues of the 
summer Kernel were produced on 
an offset press designed for the 
printing of books. These two 
papers used the white paper used 
for books. 

The past two issues of the Ker- 
nel have been printed on our new 
offset newspaper press. These two 
papers were expanded to eight 
pages to allow the staff and me- 
chanical division to gain more 
experience with the new equip- 
ment. 

Due to the lack of a full stu- 
dent staff this summer, the Ker- 
nel has been forced to carry four 
pages of Associated Press news- 
features instead of our normal 
campus coverage the last two 
weeks. 



America's Top Outdoor Horse Show 



Today at 7:30 p.m. 
Tomorrow at 1 and 7:30 p.m, 



TROTTING TRACK— SOUTH BROADWAY 



General Admission: $1.00 



Meet 

Paul 

Shoemaker 



The Dallas Cowboys are think- 
ing of shifting fullback Amos 
Marsh to halfback and placing 
halfback Don Perkins a* fullback 
next fall. 



YOUR 

FRIEND 

FOR 

LIFE 



ONE DAY 
SERVICE 



MONDAY thru FRIDAY 



Paul is your Southwestern Life College Representa- 
tive on the campus. He’s helping young men plan 
now for a better life tomorrow. 

He bps a special plan. Its name — the INSURED 
CAREER PLAN. It's a young-man plan, a new idea 
plan created by one of the nation’s leading life insur- 
ance companies especially for, and only tor, men 
ooffege seniors and graduate students. 

Paul Shoemaker is an easy person to talk with and 
what he has to tell you about the INSURED CAREER 
PLAN can make a lot of difference in your future. 
Talk with him There's never any obligation. 



No Added Cost! 



Doo Hutson, Green Hay S fr*kt 

i*id of gnu (her era, caught par.se*> 
in 95 strai t league games be- 
tween 1935 and 1941 



DeBOOR 



KENTUCKY 
TYPEWRITER 
SERVICE / 

Typewriter*, Adding Mjckirte* 

AND CENTALS 

* Repair Service, Adding Ma- 
ckine*. New end U»ed Portable*. 



LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANING 

Phone 252-7629 

245 Euclid Av«. 15% Discount 

N«*t to Coltseum ■ * ^ Co«k & Corry 

. 1964 Hor Bead- V 

,, l ^<'*1 jWW High Ispscp 21^2; 



SAUS — SERVICE 

one 152-4447 3f7 Reee Sr 



ITS# Aiocendne Or g t% 2774M1 
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TONIGHT 



Blakeman Named Head Recognition Program 

A recognition program honor- 

Of University Housing 

* ” Taylor Education Building Andl- 

Robert W. Blakeman, director of mens housing, has been U>r,um L Tman Ginger of 

■d to « new University position, manager of housing op- '£?*„<£!', S” 

® ns - . - , . tlonal Education Association con- 



named to a new University position, manager of housing op- 
erations. 



Creation of the new poet and 
Blakeman’s appointment were 
announced last week by Robert 
F. Kerley, University vice presi* 
dent for business affairs. 

Blakeman, a native of Nlchol- 
asville, was graduated from UK 
In 1951. After several years In 
private business, he returned to 
the University In 1966 as director 
of men’s housing. His appoint- 
ment to the new poet was effec- 
tive Wednesday. 

• • • 

Major Robert W. Bailey, who 
has been serving as assistant pro- 
fessor of aerospace science In the 
Air Force ROTC unit at the Uni- 
versity, has retired after 20 years 
of active military service. 

The Bay City, Mich, native 
spent 16 yean as an Air Force 
meteorologist with overseas tours 
in the European and Pacific 
Theaters. 

After completing requirements 
for a master of arts degree at UK 
this summer, Major Bailey will 
take up his second career as a 
teacher In the public school 
system In San Francisco. 

• • • 

Two University entomologists 
attended out-of-state conferences 
last week. 

Dr. B. C. Pass was at Layfay- 
ette, Ind, for a forage-insect 
conference and a meeting con- 
cerned with alfalfa improvement. 
Dr. J. G. Rodriquez was at the 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
plant Industry station at Belts- 
vllle, Md, to discuss coffee Insect 
pests with Guatemalan entomol- 
ogists. 

J. F. Freeman, associate pro- 

Sites Announced 
For Horticulture 
Field Day Tuesday 

The University Ag Experiment 
Station horticulture department 
will have its annual field day 
Tuesday. 

Sites are the South Farm on 
Nicholasville Road for the morn- 
ing session and the horticulture 
department greenhouses just 
.south of the new Ag Science 
Center on South Limestone for 
the afternoon session. 

Lindsay Brown, UK Ag Ex- 
tension Service vegetable specia- 
list, said the meeting opens at 
10 a.m. at the South Farm. There 
will be wagon tours of research 
plots, with emphasis on mulches, 
spacing, training and pruning, 
breeding trials for tomatoes, 
beans and cantaloupes and other 
crops, and weed control work 
with a variety of chemicals on 
turf, fruits, and vegetables. 

In the afternoon, flower trial 
garden plantings will be observed. 

Staff members to appear on 
the program include H. C. Mohr 
on cantaloupe breeding work, 
J. W. Herron on weed control, 
D. £. Knuvel on breeding work in 
vegetables, C. E. Chaplin on 
strawberries, blueberries, peaches 
and apples. C. S. Waltman on 
raspberries, and Brown on cul- 
tural parctlces of tomatoes and 
muskmelons. At the flower trial 
garden, J. W. Buxton and J. W. 
Abernathie will, respectively, dis- 
cuss 100 varieties of flowering 
annuals and 100 varieties of 
chrysanthemums. 



CLASSIFIED 



WANTED — Folk Singers, beat- 
niks, Musicians, poets. Come to 
140 N. Upper, Sunday evening 
ufter 6 p in Call 252-5962. J3t 



Ml SC ILL AN IO ul 



ALTERATIONS of dresses, skirts 
and coats for woman. Mildred 
Cohen, 215 E Maxwell. Phone 
Jj 4-7446. 12J7t 

LARRY'S TENNIS SERVICE 
Expert overnight, machine re- 
stringing Rackets for sale, Wil- 
son, Davis, Dunlop. Liberal 
Trade-Ins. 19Jtf 



» tlUIUM ElHUlMMVIl /VBWIAHVII WWWt- 

feasor of agronomy ana weea .. . . _ . 

control researcher In the UK venUon he attended. Everyone Is 
Agricultural Experiment Station, I nvited to attend the program. 
attended the Southern Regional 
Weed Project meeting at Gatlin- 

3 t P r, corurol Wild Named 

James K. Stacey, UK extension 
service specialist in horticulture, ¥ TIT" I? 
is touring France, Italy, Holland, U TLiClllOI 

and England to study fruit grow- 
ing. His trip abroad Is being R - w - (Jack) Wild, director of 
sponsored by the Dwarf Fruit UK Relations since 1946. 

Tree Association Of America. has been named University Editor 

• • • and associate professor of jour- 

Dr. Norman Franke, associate nallsm effective July 1. 
professor of pharmacy at the Pa ”l Crowdus, associate di- 
University, has been named to rector of PR has been named 
the historical section of the acting director. 

American Pharmaceutical As- In hls new P° sR l° n . Mr. Wild 
soclatlon. will edit official University pub- 

The appoinment was announ- Hcatlons and teach courses in 
hv nr Herhert o Ranben- advertising. He was news editor 



American Pharmaceutical As- in nis new P° sluon ' ^ W11Q 
soclatlon. will edit official University pub- 

The appoinment was announ- Hcatlons and teach courses in 
ced by Dr. Herbert C. Rauben- advertising. He was news editor 
heimer of the University of Texas at Michigan State, director of 
and chairman of the section. publications at Maryland, jour- 
The purpose of the organiza- nallsm teacher at Ohio Univer- 
tion is to promote the preaerva- sity and West Virginia, and edi- 
tion of the history of pharmacy, tor-publisher of a state weekly 

newspaper before coming to UK. 

• • • In additional change In the 

Dr. Norman L. Taylor, associ- PR department, Jerry Miller, as- 
ate professor of agronomy with sociate director for publications 
the University Agricultural Ex- and Information, resigned effec- 
perlment station, will be on the tive July 1. Mr. Miller will join 
program of the national Alfalfa the staff of former UK President 
Improvement Conference and the Frank G. Dickey, now executive 



Forage Insect Research Confer- 
ence this week at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Purpose of the conferences Is 
to provide an exchange of re- 
search information between the 
various forage -producing sections 
of the country. Dr. Taylor is a 
researcher in clover and alfalfa 
crops at UK. 



director of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Schools. 

Mr. Miller had also served as 
assistant centennial coordinator 
since last September. 



Mrs. McCauley Buried 

researcher in clover and alfalfa Funeral services were held 
crops at UK- yesterday afternoon for Mrs. 

, ... , , Alice Ardery McCauley, mother 

Dr. Ray H. Dutt. UK animal of pr of j A McCauley of the 
sciences department genettetet, School Qf JournaIism 
wlH attend a conference at Lin- Mrs . McC auley, 78, of 736 Tre- 
co in. Neb., next Thursday and mont Ave died Tuesday after . 
Friday on estrous cycle control noon ln a locaI nursing home 

In domestic animals. He has done 

. . . . .. . after an Illness of six months. 

.xten.lv. work on tutor, affect- she was , natlve Bourbon 

lng ovluation, early embryonic 0ounty she , the widow o( wn . 
death and fertility to domestic , lam ^ McCtul 
animal., and h iu «mi.d m inter- Survlvors ln u not 

national repiitatlon aa a leader in McCiUl „ e another wu . 






" ... , “ , Survivors ln addition to Prof, 

h P “ ft leadW ^ McCauley are another son. Wll- 

liam W. McCauley of Deerfield 
Dr. G. W. Schneider, associate Beach, Fla.; a daughter, Miss 
director of the Extension Service, Loraine D. McCauley, of Lexing- 
on July 13-15 will be at Madi- ton; seven grandchildren; and 
son, Wis., to attend the ahnual one great grandchild, 
meeting of the advisory Commit- The Rev. Thomas M. Johnson 
tee of the National Agricultural of the Maxwell Street Presbyter - 
Extension Center for Advanced ian Church, officiated at the ser- 
Study. Dr, Schneider represents vice at the W. R. Mi Ward Mor- 
the southeastern section of the tuary. Burial was at the Maple 
United States on the committee. Grove Cemetery in Cynthiana. 



NOW PLAYING 



Joshua Logan's Production of 

"Ensign Pulver'' 

Starring . . . 

Robert Walker, Millie ftrkini, and Tommy Sands 
Following in the hilarious fun-stops of "MISTER ROBERTS' 



ASK YOUR FRIENDS 
WHO THE STUDENTS' 
DRUG STORE IS . . . 



NAVE 

Across The Street 



DELICIOUS PIZZA 

Pasquale's Invites You To a Real 
Delight in Italian Foods 
Ravioli, Spaghetti and Sandwiches, etc. 

284 S. Limestone — Phone 254-6685 
241 Southland Drive — Phone 277-8121 

FOR DELIVERY TO YOUR DORMITORY OR HOME 

PHONE: 2S4-6694 OR 254-668S 



Field Days Set 
Next Week For 
Animal Science 

Dr. J. A. Hoefer, Michigan 
State University professor of 
animal husbandry, will be the 
main speaker for the University’s 
two livestock field days this year. 

Dr. W. P. Garrigus, chairman 
of the animal science department 
at UK, said Hoefer will talk on 
•‘Prospects and Problems of the 
Livestock Industry.” 

His first talk will be Wednes- 
day at the UK Coldstream Ex- 
periment Farm on Newtown Pike 
In Lexington. His second will be 
next Friday at the Princeton Ex- 
periment Substation farm in 
Caldwell county. Livestock field 
days are held annually at these 
two research locations. 

The program opens at 9 a.m. 
local time at both locations, Dr. 
Garrigus said, with wagon tours 
of the various research facilities. 
At Coldstream, there are 10 
stops — three each on beef and 
swine, two on sheep, and one 
each on animal pathology and 
entomology. At Princeton there 
will be about five stops. 

In each location, Dr. Garrigus 
said, pasture experiments and 
drylot tests on beeves will be 
shown. 



CONTINUOUS 

PERFORMANCES! 



POPULAR 5 
pa ice ! l ; 



STANLIY KRAMER “ITS A 

BN MOT I ■■ W 

MAD, 

ijuiu MAD, MAD, 

PUli VISION* uin 

TECHNICOUr IflpU 

Samis WORLD" 

2ND BIG WICK 
12:45, 3:10, 4:15, f:*0 



KENTUCKY 



AIR-CONDITIONtD 



NOW! At 7:30 - 0:30 



"ONE OF THE YEAR S 
10 BEST! 



$0 DAMNED FUNNY 
THAT YOU LAUGH 
UNTIL YOU r RY i 
A M0VK GUN I ” 

— Archer WifijFlN, 

New York ros t 

Tom Courtenay in 



BllLY LIAR 



UK RELIGIOUS ADVISORS STAFF 
Presents 

"A RAISIN IN THE SUN" 

Starring SIDNEY POITER 

July 14, 1964 

STUDENT CENTER THEATRE 
Admission 25c Time: 7:00 p.m. 



JULY 11 

'CAT ON A HOT 
TIN ROOF" 

Starring . . . 

ELIZABETH TAYLOR 
PAUL NEWMAN 
BURL IVES 



Student 

Center 

Theater 

Admicsion: 50c 
Show Time: 8 p.m. 



|\ LEXINGTON | 


J U.S. 27 


l/RIVEH I 


1 NICHOLASVILLE RD. 



IKE RAW PERSONAL 

STORY of a NIGHT GIRL! 






■W ^CONSTANCE TOWERS 

” T ANTHONY E1SLEY MICHAEL DANTE 

ALSO — IN COLOR 

"THE CHAPMAN REPORT" 

- SUNDAY THRU TUESDAY — 



» 'FOR LOVE 
' ' OR MONEY 

' ,. t, COLOR 



KlRK DOUGLAS 
MiTZIGAYNOR 
GIG YOUNG f 



THELMA RiTTlR-Ltsuf paasism julie hewiiaii- william KmiinicimimcttT 



"Sex is not a forbidden word i" 

BRITAIN'S ACADEMY AWARD 

Leslie miiii.:e 



PLAY BANKO ON TUESDAY AND THURSDAY 



- STARTS WEDNESDAY - 
1ST OUTDOOR SHOWING 

"CLEOPATRA" 



AlOUWBIAriClUStS 

KflUSl 













